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Talfourd.* 


Tue name of our author cannot fail to awaken the most pleasing 
associations in the mind of every reader. He is one of the few wri- 
ters, whose intellectual companionship assumes almost the character 
of personal friendship. We at once open to them the chambers of the 
heart, and admit them unreservedly into its inmost sanctuaries. We 
feel a glow of pleasure at every utterance of their praises, and indig- 
nantly resent every detraction from their merits. It can be said 
with truth, that wherever the writings of Talfourd have penetrated, 
they have been the source of much delight to thousands. The air of 
inexpressible purity that pervades them, has deservedly gained him the 
esteem of every lover of virtue ; while at the same time, his gentle spirit, 
and ever readiness to throw over human frailty the mantle of kindly 
charity, have won irresistibly upon the hearts of all. It may be par- 
doned, then, if in this brief review of his character and writings, we 
feel indisposed to take up the scalpel of the critic ; but choose, rather, 
to speak of them in the spirit of affectionate partisanship. 

It seldom falls to the lot of any one individual to attain to high emi- 





* Tragedies by T. N. Talfourd, Sergeant-at-Law. New York: Francis & Co. 
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nence in many and various pursuits. To this general rule, however, 
Talfourd furnishes a remarkable exception. He has been celebrated 
not only as an eloquent lawyer, an able politician, and a brilliant es- 
sayist, but also as one of the most accomplished dramatic poets of his 
time. Such a remarkable combination of different qualities, and union 
of apparently so incongruous elements, indicate a mind of unusual 
symmetry and power. Indeed, the peculiar characteristic of his genius 
consists in the full and harmonious development of all his faculties. 
Much, also, of what is termed self-culture may be seen in his writings. 
They all bear unmistakable evidence of patient application and elabo- 
rate art. And yet it is owing, in no small degree, to this harmonizing 
principle, that we are at first inclined to underrate his real powers. 
There is no striking irregularity—no grand disproportion which seizes 
upon us, and impresses us with a sense of greatness. All is smooth, 
polished, and finely rounded. Perhaps his mind may be best compared 
to some noble work of Grecian Art, the sense of whose real magnitude 
is at first lost upon the beholder, while contemplating the exquisite 
beauty and symmetry of its proportions. 

The little volume before us, which has immediately suggested this 
notice of Talfourd, contains his three tragedies: “Ion,” “The Athe- 
nian Captive,” and “ Glencoe.” It is through “ Ion,” however, that 
the author is best known to the American reader, and upon it his future 
fame must chiefly rest It is modeled on the principles of the Grecian 
Drama, and as a reproduction of the spirit of the antique is, perhaps, 
the most perfect of modern times. It is surely an evidence of high 
genius, that in this preéminently modern age, when the Classic is well 
nigh forgotten, or has only a sort of “dream-like glory from afar,” 
Talfourd has succeeded in reviving the long buried forms of Grecian 
loveliness, and clothed them again with light and life. 

This tragedy is the work of many years. It bears no resemblance 
to the many hasty written and frothy productions of the present day. 
Great skill and labor have been expended in its composition, and the 
author has evidently lavished upon it the whole wealth of his mind and 
heart. The style is exquisitely polished, and the verse exceedingly 
melodious in its flow ; while the happy disposition of parts, and the 
wonderful skill with which the plot is woven, show the art of a master- 
workman. And yet chiseled and artistic as it is, it appears to us so 
faultless and fairy-like in its graceful proportions, that it almost seems 


the work of some facile magic, like the fair palace in the Arabian 
Tales. 
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Talfourd in his preface gives us the key to its composition. He there 
tells us that it was written, not so much with a view to scenic repre- 
sentation, as of making it subserve to the expression of some cherish- 
ed thoughts. Here, then, we have the secret of its tender purity ; and 
we no longer wonder that it wins so irresistibly upon our affections. 
How truly noble is genius, when it refuses to pander to the public 
taste, and gives its holiest and most cherished feelings visible shape 
and form in some beautiful Ideal! Ion, the hero of the play, is the 
embodiment of moral beauty. The whole character is one of sur- 
passing loveliness, and awakens within us feelings almost too sacred 
for expression. Virtue and charity were never painted in lovelier 
colors ; and the intrinsic beauty and nobleness of self-sacrifice come 
home to us with a force seldom felt before. Well, indeed, may we 
exclaim, as we contemplate this exquisite creation of our author, “ thou 
wert a beautiful thought, and softly bodied forth!” A strain of the most 
elevating sentiment pervades the whole piece; while the sad incidents 
of the story are relieved by the most picturesque and beautiful 
imagery. 

Did our limits permit, we might make many extracts in vindication 
of our high praise. We cannot, however, deny ourselves the pleasure 
of quoting, as we conceive, a very beautiful passage, from one of the 
closing scenes. It is eloquent with the instinct of Immortality; und 
nobly expresses the great truth, that there is more kindred with our 
Heavenward thoughts, and therefore more living proofs of their divine 
source, in our natural affections, than in all the majestic forms of the 
material universe. It is taken, as the reader will remember, from the 
final interview between Ion and Clemanthe. She asks him at parting, 
if they shall never see each other—his reply must find an echo in 
every thoughtful soul :— 


“Yes! 
I have ask’d that dreadful question of the hills 
That look eternal; of the flowing streams 
That lucid flow forever ; of the stars, 
Amid whose fields of azure my raised spirit 
Hath trod in glory: all were dumb; but now, 
While I thus gaze upon thy living face, 
I feel the love that kindles through its beauty 
Can never wholly perish; we shall meet 
Again, Clemanthe!” 
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The perusal of this beautiful drama suggests the most pleasant 
thoughts of its author. We feel that it is the production of a mind 
singularly affluent in images of grace and loveliness ; and the reflec- 
tion of a soul, like that of his own Ion, in whose calm depths “ the 
beautiful and pure alone are mirrored.” It is one of those rare gems 
of literature with which the world is seldom favored, but which, when 
once found, become to us a “ possession for ever.” 

“The Athenian Captive” strongly resembles “Ion” in its leading 
features. Like it, it abounds in beauty of thought and sentiment, but 
on the whole is much inferior. ‘“ Glencoe” is a truly fine drama, but 
has been generally underrated. As evincing an intimate knowledge 
of the workings of the human heart, we think it even superior to “ Ion.” 
It contains, also, many passages of the finest descriptive poetry. 
These tragedies show considerable dramatic power, and much skill 
in the delineation of character. They have, however, little of that 
concentrated passion and intense subjectiveness, which character- 
ize most of our modern dramas. Many of the characters, indeed, 
are finely drawn, and the conceptions of the author, for the most part, 
come full and clear to the mind of the reader. But the general tone 
of the compositions is calm, gentle, harmonious. To us their chief 
excellence seems to lie in the exceeding beauty of the imagery, and 
the intrinsic nobleness of the thoughts. Talfourd is rather the imagin- 
ative and contemplative poet, than the portrayer of wild and stormy 
passions. It is not surprising, then, that his dramas have been 
seldom produced upon the stage. And although “Ion” has been 
favorably received, both in England and America, yet the delicious 
sweetness of the composition, and the rare spiritual harmony which 
pervades it, are, perhaps, of too exquisite an order to be long accept- 
able to a popular audience. How much it is to be regretted, that some 
of the noblest creations of genius are thus debarred, by their very ex- 
cellence, from scenic representation ; where the real beauty of heroism 
and suffering can be so truly felt, and their greatness so fitly pre- 
sented ! 

The prose works of Talfourd entitle him to a high place among the 
British Essayists. ‘They have many of the characteristics of his 
dramatic writings, and bear on every page the impress of his calm, 
meditative mind. As a critic, he is distinguished by peculiarities of 
opinion, and the -gentle tone of all his criticisms. He discloses to 
us the hidden soul of beauty, not like an anatomist, but like a lover—a 
remark which he has himself applied to Hazlitt, but which we may 
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with even greater truth apply to him. He dwells with affectionate 
fondness upon the merits of his favorite authors, and pours out in their 
homage all the riches of his mind and heart. How exquisitely tender 
are the touches that reveal the beauties of Mackenzie! And how lofty 
the strain of eloquence called forth in his noble championship of 
Wordsworth! This latter, considered as an eulogy, for it can hardly 
be termed a criticism, is one of the finest that can be found in the 
whole range of English literature. ‘The description of his idol’s pow- 
ers is so vivid and glowing, and as his imagination kindles with the 
warmth of his feelings, the critic becomes so lost in the poet, that his 
words flow out in choicest melody, and his thoughts shape themselves 
into images of witching loveliness, until the dry critique is gradually 
transformed into a rapturous hymn, or stately poem. Thus he not 
unfrequently defeats his own purpose. For he paints the object of 
his veneration in such radiant colors, and entreats us so tenderly and 
earnestly to love him, that, like the Knight in the old romance, our 
thoughts are turned from the subject of the eulogy to the wondrous 
beauty of the suppliant. 

The peculiar characteristics of his criticism are its catholic liberality, 
and its clear and accurate insight. His opinions are never hastily 
formed, but are the results of much thought and long deliberation. He 
enters deeply into the spirit of the work which he reviews, and is pecu- 
liarly sensitive to its beauties. So intense, indeed, are his perceptions 
of the beautiful, that he sees it however deeply hidden, and reveals it to 
us where all had appeared barren to a less gifted observer. His fine 
imagination, also, though it occasionally interferes with his reason, 
enables him to give us such a perfect picture of an author’s mind as 
almost to define it to the senses. Thus he often expresses in a single 
metaphor what others have failed to do in volumes. The following 
extract, taken almost at random, may, in some degree, perhaps, illus- 
trate our meaning. Speaking of Byron, he says: “ The stream of his 
genius falls, from a vast height, amidst bleakest rocks, into depths, 
which mortal eye cannot fathom, and into which it is dangerous to 
gaze ; but it sends up a radiant mist in its fall, which the sun tints with 
heavenly coloring, and it leaves its echoes on the golden and quiet 
clouds.” 

It has been objected to Talfourd, that he is too apt to forget the 
judge in the advocate or disciple. When his favorites are under consid- 
eration, it is said, that instead of giving us close, analytical judgments of 
their merits, he tunes his harp to sound their praises. This, it must be 
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acknowledged, is in a great measure true. Judged by the code of 
his cotemporaries, his writings can hardly be called critical. And 
yet it may be questioned, whether the critic has any nobler or more 
useful office, than to cast around the productions of genius a clearer 
and lovelier radiance than have yet revealed them—to describe the 
high emotions they have awakened in his own breast, and endeavor to 
touch the kindred cords of sympathy in ours. We confess that to us 
it is peculiarly pleasing, as we turn over the critical articles of the early 
part of the century, and mark the general bitterness of their tone, to 
find some few that breathe a gentler spirit. We had rather bend the 
knee of the disciple, even though our homage be sometimes misplaced, 
than ever sit in the seat of the scorner. 

Talfourd’s general prose style is of singular sweetness and purity. 
It is richly ornamented, and scattered over his writings in lavish pro- 
fusion are treasures culled from the choicest reading. The language 
is strong, but highly polished. His exuberance of imagination, and 
fondness for ornament, might lead us to suppose, that he would occa- 
sionally be betrayed into gaudiness or fustian. But from this his fine 
classical taste redeems him. His tone is almost always calm and sub- 
dued, and the imagery is chaste and finished. And yet with all its 
elaborateness, his style is by no means artificial. Language with 
him, js always the clear mirror of his thought—a placid and gentle 
stream, flowing pleasantly along, amidst branching foliage and lovely 
flowers. 

In reading, one is particularly struck with his fine reflective powers. 
His miscellaneous writings contain nothing tame, trite, or barren. 
They are all consecrated by the gentlest touches of fancy, and are 
rich in suggestive thought. There is no attempt at startling paradox, 
or fathomless profundity, so much in vogue at present with a certain 
class of writers. All his essays are the rich fruits of a highly medi- 
tative and imaginative mind. Indeed, we know not one, which will 
not amply repay the perusal of the reader. How tender the strain of 
sentiment in which Mr. Oldaker discourses on modern improvements ! 
What a world of suggestive thought is contained in that sweet, fugi- 
tive chapter on Time! And how genial are the reflections in the 
Wine Cellar! 

But, perhaps, the most pleasing feature of our author’s writings is 
their fine humanity. His are not the reflections of the crabbed moral- 
ist, or misanthrope. He looks on life not only with a poet’s eye, but 
also with a human heart. There is always a cheerfulness in hig 
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thought that is truly refreshing. We turn to him with a sigh of relief, 
from those self-ordained priests of literature, who are forever hurling 
anathemas at our bewildered heads, and taunting us in bitter irony 
with our benighted condition. Human frailty with him is a subject 
rather for gentle and persuasive remonstrance, than indiscriminate 
cursing and scoffing. It is this remarkable sweetness of disposition 
that has endeared Talfourd to every reader. With all his lofty ideals 
of moral excellence, he possesses, in a high degree, that inward sense, 
which detects “the soul of goodness in things evil.” 

In concluding these desultory remarks on the writings of our author, 
we cannot forbear briefly alluding to the circumstances under which 
they were composed. ‘They are not the productions of a life devoted 
to literary pursuits, but of leisure drawn from the intervals of profes- 
sional duty. Indeed, the term works can hardly be applied to them. 
For the spirit of love in which he labors, and the freshness and heart- 
fulness which characterize them, make them appear rather like the 
recreations of holiday. We feel that they are no exotics, no forced 
plants, but the ripe fruits of hours sacred to calm, contemplative thought, 
and quiet musing. To us instances like this of Talfourd, in this me- 
chanical, money-making age, are peculiarly grateful. Literature never 
wears a more pleasing aspect, than when it brightens the intervals of 
professional life, or scatters flowers along the path of toilsome duty. 
How noble the art that keeps alive, amidst worldly influences, 
the original beauty of the soul! How divine the inspiration, that, 
from time to time, woos the worker from the din of busy life to the 
altar of a sweet and high communion! 

Talfourd’s writings, as might naturally be expected, are not numer- 
ous, and fill but a small space in the catalogue of the age; but they 
will always be warmly cherished, as pleasant and profitable compan- 
ions, by those to whose holiest pleasures they have ministered, and 
whose sense of moral and intellectual beauty they have awakened. 
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J (and My Hnele.) 


THE exact fraction of humanity, dear reader, which my uncle rep- 
resents, has never been reckoned. Ifnature could scrape together more 
odds and ends like to him, it is barely possible an extra tailor might 
be constituted. At all events, I have thought it best to enclose him in 
a parenthesis, as being, in accordance with grammatical rule, “ some- 
thing which may be omitted altogether without injury to the sense.” 

Good reason for this you shall find in the sequel. But lest you ac- 
cuse me prematurely of injustice, I will tell you of his latest folly, 
however it may jar upon your poetic sensibilities. 

“ Wordsworth,” I was saying, “ is undoubtedly the greatest poet”— 

“ Pshaw !” interrupted my uncle. 

“Then you probably know nothing about him.” 

“ Begging your pardon, I could quote him by the hour. There’s 
his affecting appeal, “ Suck, little babe, oh suck again!” and that mel- 
lifluous lament for the “ seven lovely Campbells”—stolen, by the way, 
from the parable of the devils and swine in Scripture-—But seriously, 
my dear fellow, I have more reason to know him than you think for. 
When I was traveling in England, I fell in with a Cockney who was 
at his wit’s end, having taken to reading Wordsworth and admiring 
English scenery. During my short stay there, he clung to me like a 
shadow, (pity I hadn’t made one of him!) and to this day I am unde- 
cided which was the greater bore, himself or the stuff he carried in 
his carpet-bag. But that’s not the worst. WhenI returned to Eng- 
land from the Continent, the first man I met was this d— dear Cock- 
ney. Right in the hall of the hotel he swooped upon me, and while I 
stood puffing and blowing with fatigue and vexation, and loaded down 
with twenty stone weight of mortal flesh, he apostrophized me thus: 

“ Hast thou then surwived, 
Mild hoffspring of hinfirm ’umanity ?” 
—right in the public hall! I hunted up the quotation afterwards, and 
found it was from an address of Wordsworth to his infant daughter, 
one month old !—So don’t talk to me about Wordsworth, or I’ll disin- 
herit you, by the Lord Harry !” 

Indeed, these absurdities of my uncle, unmitigated by a certain 
coarse humor, like an ancient jester divested of his motley, would be 
absolutely insufferable in any polite society. 
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Very uncharitable you may think it, to bring in one’s own uncle after 
such fashion, head and shoulders, only for a target to shoot at. Never 
fear! He may thank his stars if he come to nothing worse. But he 
will subserve another purpose. I am bashful myself, and feel awkward 
about coming into company alone. In the background of his potent 
presence, however, I may make my bow in security and grow friends 
with you at once. 

Alas! that these eternal clouds still flit between me and the sun. | 
cannot always talk thus triflingly. Not for wantonness am I black as 
night, nor is ever a sunbeam unwelcome; but perpetually the clouds 
move up, and shut the silver-lined gates. I am become a perplexity to 
myself, dwelling alternately in the light and in the shadow. My life is 
an incoherence,—like this present writing. 

You, reader, with a hard brow, and crowsfeet printed on your temples 
by the harpies, who have preyed upon your comfort and your peace of 
mind,—you will leave me here in the most becoming disgust. You were 
ever a man of sense, and time is money. And you, stern moralist, who 
have no faith in melancholy, or view it only as the small-pox of the 
brain,—avaunt with your heresies! I am too far gone for vaccination. 
And if any there be who love to sit in the theatre of the world and lead 
the dread laugh at folly, insensible to humor and the soft charm of pity,— 
who were developed prematurely, or by omission of intervening steps, 
from that hyena with risible muscles playing only while he paws the 
sand from some too-shallow grave,—Heaven save me from such readers 
all, and send them on their courses with as little showing of teeth as 
possible! But you, who know and feel for another’s infirmities,—who 
see that in the simple child, or gentle woman, or wavering old man, to 
love and honor,—the language of whose genial spirit is ever 

“Homo sum. Nihil humanum a me alienum puto,”— 
you are a reader after my own heart. You ulone will find the slender 
thread of humanity which runs through my words. In your sympathy, 
my imaged confidant, I will forget those 
“ greetings where no kindness is, and all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life.” 

You will stand with me at the grave of my love, and never mock my 
sorrow. 

I feel a sense of hollowness and desolation. I have buried that which 
was once to me the soul of my soul. I have come out of the cloud of 
glory in which my childhood habited. That beautiful visionary form, 
which dwelt in the eye of young Ambition, has vanished into thin air. 

VOL, XX. 24 
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A most trite complaint, say you, Sir Philosopher? Ah, you know not 
the measure of my love. It was to me as a teeming wind, which met 
me in my life’s dawn, breathing the voice of mountain-torrents and for- 
est-trees, from the Future whither I was going. It braced and inspirited 
me, and made me joyous and active as a roe. But it has gone now, 
moaning adown the pleasant dales of the Past, and leaves me here on 
the broad champaign of life, with a noon-day’s sun beating painfully 
upon my head. 

I was a poet, reader,—in my own eyes. I say it before the scorn of 
your lip. You think it impossible, perhaps, to perish to poetry and live 
to common life. You may have wept for “mighty Poets in their 
misery dead ;” you feel a compassionate pang, when Despair and Mai- 
ness are howling, as is proper, among the ruins of Hope. But if evera 
poor devil break through every rule, and survive his final condemna- 
tion,—why, you will sooner waste your tears upon the first fool that 
loses his cap and bells. Well, have it as you will. It is not for me to 
argue such matter with you. 

I am now a melancholy man ; an excellent illustration, according to 
my uncle, of Bishop Taylor’s definition, being one who muses long and 
to no purpose, who thinks much and of nothing, who prates much and 
of himself, therefore also of nothing. Whatever I may be, I am at all 
events no longer a poet. No longer a poet, and yet the words smite 
upon my ear with a cold, iron clang—an immortal knell, which my soul 
can hear “in the calm of thought” telling the years of the dead. No 
longer a poet; and yet I love to rove in imagination, where once | 
caught up aspiration from the flowers and trees, and felt “the stars had 
feelings,” and where in the ear of Hope there were not wanting airy 
tongues to syllable my own name. To the same fountains where 
Fancy once drank, Melancholy comes now to fill her sober urn. 

Now that I hold you, gentle reader, fairly by the button-hole, I pray 
you struggle not with your fate, terrified lest you have fallen in with a 
puling, brain-sick coxcomb, determined to force his fantastic woes 
upon you against the stomach of your sense. Rather shall you find 
me readily agreeing, that there is more to weep for, which never can 
be heard of by mortal ear, than in all those ambitions emotions which 
have ever taken to themselves tongues of flame. It is indeed for 
this reason that I entreat your patience. There may be little that is 
sorrowful in a thousand “ Sorrows of Werter ;” but shall no eyes “ fall 
fellowly drops,” when any soul, however impotent, which has leaped 
with a glorious passion into the struggle with the world, is flung back 
crushed and bleeding ? 
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The passion, which I have described as mine, could not well have 
been without its fruits. I fell into that factitious sadness which is 
often observed in youthful minds, whose weaknesses run to a sort of 
poetical centre. It is a condition, perhaps, through which nearly all 
pass during a longer or shorter period of their lives; but with a few 
it comes early, and produces marked effects. ‘Io me it was at once a 
pleasure and a pain, where probably the former predominated. It did 
not therefore infect either my language or my actions with any follies 
of superlative woe. I loved the green waves of the Church-yard 
ground and the drooping of the willows ; but not to descend into the 
charnel-vault with its rotted coffins and unsightly bones and skulls. 
These waters of Marah I fondly fancied were the purest springs of 
Castaly, and certainly it was there that Poesy seemed sweetest and 
inspired me most. Even now my melancholy pride reposes by their 
melancholy stream,—never, alas! two wax well of its deep wound— 
and sometimes dares to whisper that if it had but contented itself to 
remain longer under the cloud, it would not at this moment have been 
so far from its first estate. 

The stray lines which I then wrote, were not particularly unpleas- 
ing, except to the humor of my uncle, who as my guardian felt em- 
powered to approve or condemn as he pleased. He was one of those 
unfortunate persons whose lips are made only to curve upward. The 
curve grew more obstinate and ominous, as my poetry donned a blacker, 
and yet blacker suit of woe. I was myself, as I advanced toward 
manhood, becoming conscious of inferiority to my childish dreams ; 
and a frequent sinking of the heart, which had hitherto known only 
the pulses of confident ambition, exposed me more fairly to my uncle’s 
criticism. 

“Why, man,” said he one evening, looking up from the publication 
which contained my latest effusion, entitled ‘Alone with my Dead, 
“| protest, it may excite compassion to hear Cesar there whining now 
and then o’ nights; but if he kept it up to all eternity, there isn’t a 
human being who would feel justified in leaving him longer exposed to 
the chances of drowning. I can’t abide your poets who are raining 
tears forever upon you. ‘There is such a thing as too much water even 
for a vegetable. But let a poem come over you like the broad smile 
of a young Spring sun, and how quickly do the little germs of tender 
humanities swell and stir and burst through the warm crust, and the 
great flowers which have hung their heads in the cold and wet, look 
up again and greet the world cheerily! Come then, my Phcebus 
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redivivus, shake back thy locks dank with the dews of the morning. 
Come up from the depths where thou hast been grubbing, and beam 
upon the universe, like a sweep newly emerged from his chimney- 
top !” 

I could not help laughing in spite of myself. “That was almost 
good enough, uncle, to have been plagiarized.” (My uncle has a holy 
horror of all literary robbery.) “Nay, don’t frown—you look as ugly 
as Thersites. But put on that heavenly smile again, and perhaps I'll 
make it the first of my sunshine studies. I will try how you appear 
through a delicate veil of manuscript.” 

The change which I then determined on was my ruin. I deserted the 
only vein in which I could possibly have found excellence, and thence- 
forth my every step crushed the flowers of Hope beneath me. Slowly, 
but perceptibly, the regard and courtesy, which I had hitherto enjoyed, 
faded into indifference till I felt the sting of contempt. 

“ My dear fellow,” said my indefatigable uncle, “ I would not show 
the knaves that I care the turning of a straw for them. Get up some 
sort of a grand climacterical absurdity, and stuff it down their dainty 
critical throats,—something that will choke them up forever !” 

It was strange advice, yet it jumped exactly with my humor; for 
Poesy, the sword which came down from Heaven, was not to be degra- 
ded to the flaying of jackals. And never was advice so literally ful- 
filled. My verses marked too truly the fatal “ grand climacteric” of 
my poetical life. The editor, whose columns faltered not at the annihi- 
ting charge, appended a few remarks, which ended with an apology 
for saying nothing further, as he had been brought up in the sacred 
observance of the maxim, “de mortuis nil nisi bonum.” My uncle 
simply expressed himself to the effect that I had “done it ;” my friends 
maintained a compassionate silence ; while my enemies—and for once 
I heartily united with them—declared I was now proved both madman 
and fool. With somewhat more of bitterness and desperation, my 
feelings may have been partly akin to those of Charles Lamb, when 
he sat in the theatre hissing and hooting at the damnation of his own 
farce. 

There had come the first shock of awakening from the long, happy 
dream. I saw how frail and phantom-like was the object which | had 
so passionately loved. That fame which I had hoped to win fora 
‘possession for ever,” was passing away from my vision, and indeed was 
soon gone. And as for myself,—you have heard what became of me 
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already ; or if you prefer my uncle’s opinion, he will quote you a bar- 
barous scrap : 
“He might have thriven 
Much better possibly, had his ambition 
Been greater much. They oft-times take more pains 
Who look for pins, than those who find out stars.” 
. * * * 7” . * 


There is a certain symmetry and completeness of meaning about 
a broken shaft. I could wish that I had never marred the symmetry 
of my broken life-shaft. But I must confess to one dereliction. My 
mind was certainly unsettled when I fell in love—so I thought—with 
a maiden some ten years my senior, and who moreover (though I was 
ignorant of the circumstance) was looked upon matrimonially by my 
uncle himself. I know not that she had any remarkable peculiarities, 
except that she was of literary pretensions ; and notwithstanding the 
inconvenience of a fickle memory, agreed with my uncle in an extrav- 
agant fondness for catching and strangling a plagiarism. 

“ Mr. »’ she once observed to me at one of her conversa- 
ziones, “ if | wore upon my brow the crown of a Virgin Queen, I think 
I would gladly bestow it upon that man, who should pay me the obla- 
tion of a genuine poet, provided I was sure he did not plagiarize.” 

Before this, my uncle had been either crabbed or silent upon the 
subject of my wooing. His fatherly concern for me, I thought, made 
him unwilling—as in truth it was his duty to be—to encourage a 
union too incongruous to be happy. But now, much to my surprise, 
he manifested an eager zeal that I should abandon my melancholy 
whims about having “ buried poetry,” and take the lady at her word. 
He himself, though he could not compose a line, might be of use in 
supervising whatever I should write, and guarding against all appear- 
ances of plagiarism. My own passion easily persuaded me. A 
poem was written and duly supervised. Well dol remember the 
afternoon when I unfolded my blushing honors to the light of my be- 
loved’s countenance. The slight tremor of the voice, the nervous 
rustling of the paper, the tender cadence of the words themselves,— 
all are present tomy memory. 1 had sung of the aspirations of youth, 
of triumphs with sword and pen; I had buckled on the armor of Fame 
and won:my way to her Temple. 





“ An architect in its splendor’s glare 
Might have drank his fill of beauty there; 
And to me, perchance, ’twas well enough, only 
It seemed so very vastly lonely.” 
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“ Very suspicious,” murmured my fair auditor, and the color rushed 
tomy cheek. But] could have sworn to entire originality here, for just 
at this point, my stumbling Pegasus most manifestly halted. How- 
ever, I continued : 


“The light as it streamed through the tinted glass, 
In its bright flood laving the marble floor, 
Seemed coldly to strike through the thick cuirass, 
Chilling my heart to its deepest core. 
Well cold might seem e’en its source above, 
For it beamed not on me with the light of Love!” 


“You may stop, sir,” said she majestically, while I remained in a 
sort of fever-and-ague of spirit, now warming with indignation at her 
apparent want of sensibility, and now quaking with vague apprehen- 
sion; “I am satisfied. Ah! how does your uncle, in whose true 
poetry of soul I have found an unexpected treasure,—how does he 
glister through yourrust! Mr. , Were it not for the new relation in 
which I may soon stand to you, I should express myself shocked at your 
duplicity. In the name of the blind old Melesigines, of Pope, Byron, 
or of some great Unknown, whose cognomen I forget, but whose pil- 
fered property I distinctly recognize in the poetry you have been 
reciting, I protest against that piece as a palpable—plagiarism !” 

I rushed frantically from the house, hardly knowing whither I went, 
until I nearly reached the bank of a river which flowed through the 
meadow below. AsI rounded a clump of trees, there stood my uncle, 
fishing rod in hand, with a face which presented, as he turned towards 
me, a most uncomfortably warm and ruddy look. In such moods, 
strange, trifling thoughts will sometimes engage the mind, and as I came 
to a sudden stand in surprise, I considered whether my uncle would not 
feel cooler if he lay several feet below where he then stood, with mud- 
pouts for roses in his shirt-frill, and eels twining among his fingers in 
place of flower-stems; and whether, being a large man, he would not in 
such case look as much like a “ party in a parlor, all silent, and all 
damned,” as the object which frightened Peter Bell could have done. 
Mollified by the consciousness of a lofty imaginative power, I began to 
think better both of my uncle and of myself, and concluded to allow 
him to work out his :ission—fruges consumere—in peace. But think, 
reader, on how slight a thread murder and suicide may have been then 
suspended ! 

Hastening homé I flung myself into a chair in the library, and 
endeavored to unravel the tangled sleave of events; not, however, until 
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I had come to the solemn and not unpleasing conclusion, that Miss 
was getting superannuated, withering on the stalk, at all events unworthy 
the interest of a man of taste. But the new relation, and the plagiar- 
ism? Just then the breeze through the open window brought into view 
a dusty scrap of writing-paper which had apparently lain concealed 
under my uncle’s escritoire. I took it up listlessly, for already a sort of 
pleased contentment had come over me, as if I had awoke from a 
troubled dream. It was part of a copy in my uncle’s handwriting of 
my own unlucky ode! The ruddy countenance by the river-side 
recurred to my mind, and I thought of Miss ’s_short-reaching 
memory. I laughed immoderately at the idea of the “great un- 
known.” 

Nothing more was necessary to suggest to me that a plausible excuse 
for an indefinite absence on my part would be disagreeable neither to 
my uncle nor his nephew. A brief note was accordingly left for the 
former, and in the course of a short traveling-tour, the intelligence 
reached me, that the hymeneal bonds had been at last happily cemented. 

“Uncle,” said I, as I sat after the honeymoon at his new extension 
dining-table, and looked significantly at his blooming better half, “ what 
do you think of plagiarism, in the mass ?” 

“ Softly—softly !” returned he, with a wink of caution, “ eschew all 
personality. But as to plagiarism, avoid it as you would a snake; or 
else let it be bold and manly, and from a great writer. I plagiarized 
myself, once, from a certain poor devil, and—would you believe it /—it 
was all such wretched stuff that never a soul thought of questioning the 
authorship, although I am willing to pledge a reward of fifty dollars to 
anybody that will acknowledge it.” 

* 


* * * * * * * * * 





But there is little feeling in the smile which these memories provoke. 
I am not yet arrived at the philosophy which teaches us to laugh at our 
past selves, as at something alien and not our own. In the dimness of 
tears, as I sit in my room, I can see the bright image which beguiled my 
youth, with the flowers of Hope which had so fondly decked it, lying 
cold and dead upon its bier. Nay, passionately, stormfully almost, like 
the wrecked old Lear with Cordelia in his arms, 1 weep and moan for 
my perished Phantom-child, so beautiful, so early lost! 
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The Letters of Cicero. 


—Quo fit ut omnis, 
Votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella 
Vita senis.— Hor. 


THERE is perhaps no character of antiquity with which a more inti- 
mate acquaintance is possible, than with that of Cicero. In reading the 
orations of the greatest of Roman orators, we are delighted not so much 
by what is Roman in their eloquence, as by the truly Ciceronian 
genius, which inspires them all; in his philosophical Essays, the Cicero- 
nian rather than the Roman philosophy is our instructor; while in his 
miscellaneous works, we are presented not with the aggregate results of 
a nation’s speculation, but with the researches of an individual mind in 
the various departments of politics, morals, oratory, and the lighter 
branches of literature. But in the letters of Cicero, we converse with a 
man who has turned from the labors of the forum and the study to the 
more genial interchange of family and friendly affection; and the stu- 
dent of Cicero, who is at all acquainted with the peculiarities of his 
author, will feel assured that if Cicero ever opened his heart without res- 
ervation to any one, if he ever spoke the truth uninfluenced by vanity 
or jealousy, he did so in his letters to his friends. 

The letters, which have come down to us, numbering in all about a 
thousand, are the remains of Cicero’s correspondence after he was forty 
years of age; and although we cannot but regret the loss of his earlier 
letters, yet the few that remain, are perhaps more valuable than any 
other portion of his correspondence, as revealing to us his mind in the 
full maturity of its powers, and placing in the strongest light the activi- 
ty of his political and literary career. The most interesting portion of 
the correspondence, and the one on which we intend especially to dwell, 
is the collection of Cicero’s letters to his friend Atticus. These not only 
contain all the peculiarities of the rest, but unquestionably they give the 
clearest and most varied insight into the character of their author. 
Were we to view them simply as records of the political changes of the 
times, their value is certainly not over-estimated by Nepos, when he pro- 
nounces them, “historiam contextam eorum temporum.” And yet all 
the worst features of one of the worst ages of Roman degeneracy, all the 
bitter animosities of public men, all the confusion and strife of parties, 
which characterize the fall of the Roman Republic, are described in such 
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beautiful language, and varied with such charming episodes, that as De 
Quincy says, “a luxury of rest for the mind is felt by all, who traverse 
the great circumstantial records of those tumultuous Roman times, viz, 
the Ciceronian epistolary correspondence.” The letters of Cicero, written 
immediately previous to the outbreak of the civil war between Caesar 
and Pompey, are strikingly illustrative of that want of decisidn, which, 
as we think, often stood in the way of his permanent happiness and suc- 
cess. In one letter, the spirit of an exalted patriotism breathes itself 
out in words of consolation to his friends; in another a sense of person- 
al injury seems to usurp all the malevolence of his nature; again, turn- 
ing aside from the real issues of the struggle which awaited the Repub- 
lic, he jadges of men and measures by the varying standard of his situ- 
ation, his prejudices, and his hopes ; and again, when a returning sense 
of duty seems to quicken his mental vision, so that for the moment he 
imagines that he discerns a faint ray of hope in the gloom that was rap- 
idly settling upon his country, then does he exclaim in the anguish of 
despair: “ His ex rebus non spes, sed dolor major, cum videas civitatis 
voluntatem solutam, virtutem alligatam.” Cicero’s reluctance to take a 
decided part in the struggle that followed, is only another instance of 
the same want of resolution, which finally lost him the confidence of 
all determined men. Cicero was bound to Pompey by every considera- 
tion of friendship, family, and patriotism. He felt convinced that Pom- 
pey’s interests were those of the Republic, but that Pompey himself was 
not the man to save his country. From Caesar he had every assurance of 
that great man’s friendship, while the neutrality, which was all that Caesar 
asked, came more acceptable to his wishes, than the decided stand which 
Pompey and his friends required. Thus irresolute, does he exclaim, “I 
know the man whom I ought to avoid, but I know not the man whom 
I ought to follow.” But turning aside from these exhibitions of weak- 
ness so humiliating to the character of Cicero, we may yet find many re- 
deeming traits in his correspondence. His love of country, is after all, 
the only living impulse of his heart; his restless vanity seldom inter- 
feres with the warmth of his affection for his relatives and friends ; his 
justice and humanity derive additional lustre from their contrast with 
the recklessness of the age; while the varied charms of his learn- 
ing and his eloquence grace so frequently the pages of his correspond- 
ence, that we feel assured, that if Cicero sometimes fell below the Roman 
standard in decision and firmness, he invariably rose far above it in grasp 
of intellect and noble cultivation of the heart. One cannot fail to no- 
tice throughout these letters, the remarkable difference between Cicero’s 
VOL, XX. 25 
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judgment of men and the sagacity he displays in predicting the issues of 
the political struggles of the times. In pronouncing upon character, as 
has been already remarked, our author shows himself by no means an 
impartial or consistent judge. At one time, in the language of affection, 
he addresses Pompey as “nostri amores,” and speaks in the highest 
praise of his character as a citizen anda man. Not long afterwards, 
and apparently without any sufficient cause, no words are too strong to 
express the contempt of Cicero for him who had once been his idol. 

The reason is plain enough, why Cicero’s letters represent the charac- 
ter of his contemporaries in such various aspects, now exalting and now 
depressing, not only Pompey, but Cato, Hortensius, Lucullus, and all the 
great men of Rome, even his own brother Quintus. Cicero was the 
slave of a vanity and a jealousy that never slept. Kut as a political 
seer, his long familiarity with the workings of the Roman Constitution, 
and his deep insight into the character of the age, eminently qualified 
him to be one of those who 


“ Can look into the seeds of time, 
And say, which grain will grow, and which will not.” 


While it would add but little to the reputation of Cicero as a philoso- 
pher to compare his philosophical works with the confessions which 
abound in his letters, yet it must be admitted that these same letters give 
a more ample testimony to the literary attainments of our author than 
any other portion of his works. Throughout his whole correspondence, 
how frequent and how apt are his quotations from the Greek authors, 
especially Homer and the tragic poets! In the midst of the most exci- 
ting political struggles, how often are his letters varied with requests that 
Atticus would accept of some treatise that he has just composed! And 
when the fate of his country and of his own individual fortunes hung on 
the movements of the hour, how frequently will he close his long letters 
with instructions to Atticus to send him from time to time the choicest 
treasures of Grecian literature and.art! Cicero, asit is well known, thought 
not a little of his abilities as a punster; and what is the more remarkable, 
he employed the Greek language almost exclusively in inflicting upon 
Atticus a succession of puns, many of which are truly deplorable. Had we 
the opportunity, a pertinent comparison might be instituted between the 
sentiments expressed by Cicero in his “ De Amicitia” and the practical re- 
sults of his theory as exemplified in his friendship for Atticus. Truly has 
Seneca said, “nomen Attici perire Ciceronis epistolae non sinunt.” Most 
truly does such a friendship as this deserve to be placed among the few 
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that have stood the test of time, and become matters of historic interest. 
Though differing in many respects, their differences only serve to induce 
them to meet on a ground of common agreement. And while Cicero 
will gently banter Atticus for his Epicurean tenets, at the next moment 
he will acknowledge that the life of his friend has been more in conso- 
nance than his own with the principles of a true philosophy. We must 
refer our readers to the correspondence itself, if they wish to get an ad- 
equate idea of the unlimited confidence, the warmth and generosity 
of affection that have given so just a celebrity to the friendship of these 
two men. 

The letters of Cicero written during his banishment, are perhaps more 
familiar to our readers than the rest of his correspondence; and needless 
would it be to recall to mind those emotions of astonishment and sor- 
row with which we first perused such confessions of a littleness of spint 
as are given by the great Roman orator himself. When his broken and 
almost unintelligible lamentations burst upon our ears in quick succession, 
when we behold him deliberately refusing to be comforted from such 
sources of consolation as the philosopher and the scholar can abundantly 
command, when every page of his correspondence displays a childish yet 
frantic longing after the objects that prosperity had endeared, how are 
we tempted to exclaim, 


“‘O what a noble mind is here o’erthrown!” 


How little are we disposed to sympathize with a man who utters as the 
key-note of his lamentations, “ Veminem umquam tanta calamitate esse 
affectum, nemini mortem magis optandum fuisse.” And touching as are 
his expressions of solicitude, especially for the welfare of his wife, what a 
doubt does it cast upon the sincerity of his emotions, to know that the same 
man when afterwards recalled to power, speaks of the wife that was once so 
dear to him, in terms of the utmost indifference. Far higher would Cicero 
have stood in the estimation of posterity had he preferred even like Cato to 
die, when liberty was no more! Says Dr. Middleton, “ no compositions af: 
ford more pleasure than the epistles of great men; they touch the heart 
of the reader, by laying open that of the writer.” And we may add in 
confirmation of the above, that what little we have written on the gen- 
eral character of Cicero’s letters, has been done by us as a labor of love. 
Admiring as we must, the brilliant talents and services of Cicero wher- 
ever he labored, we were led to a perusal of his letters in hopes of becom- 
ing acquainted with the heart as well as the intellect of so great a man. 
Nor were we disappointed. As has been already remarked, no compo- 
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sitions of their kind exhibit their author in more varied relations than 
these. Here Cicero is shown to be always the fond father and affection- 
ate friend ; on innumerable occasions, the stern and inflexible patriot; in- 
variably the accomplished scholar; not unfrequently the calm and digni- 
fied philosopher; but alas! too often the man who was tried by misfor- 
tune and found wanting. Little did Cicero think, as he made his familiar 
letters to his friends the occasion of opening his heart to those he could 
confide in, that these letters rather than his more studied efforts would 
settle his character with posterity. 


A Grip to Lake Saltonstall. 


One starry evening, when the winds came from Greenland’s icy 
amountains, came also to the appointed rendezvous a ponderous vehicle 
from the Fair Haven "Buss Company, in which a chosen body of ad- 
venturers were to emigrate for the purpose of skating in those slippery 
paths of youth, which are located in the lower end of Lake Saltonstall. 
Our number, which at first was to be twenty, had gradually become as 
indefinitely large as the summers of a marriage-maneuvering mantrap ; 
and finally nearly forty gallant Sophomores, muffled up as if going in 
quest of Sir John Franklin, and carrying a few Juniors along to strap 
skates, build fires, &c., stood awaiting the decision of an incensed 
Jehu. ‘The driver was deeply read in the nature and obligation of 
contracts. He would do as he agreed. He didn’t agree to take only 
twenty, and he wasn’t agoing to take only twenty, and furthermore 
the ’Buss wouldn’t hold only twenty. It was urged by one malcontent 
that ninety-four Freshmen had once gone in that very vehicle ona 
fishing excursion to Judges’ Cave. On the other hand, it was proven 
that the gravity of two Seniors had been too much for the springs : 
that they had broken in a very summary way, and yet had not broken 
their Fall. The last remark was justly considered to be of more 
weight. Some, like live R. R. stock, were to be transferred to a con- 
tingent and prospective "Buss, in anticipation of which we were exhort- 
ed to let patience have its perfect work. Meanwhile Jehu feebly 
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cries, “ All aboard,” and in the midst of a general rush, off went the 
Buss and the Bucephali. 

The contingent and prospective "Buss was at length obtained, al- 
though we had expected it would turn out a blunder-Buss, and go off 
without us. Our detachment had a magnific season. There were 
several sisters of the lady whom Willis saw in the omnibus, or at least 
they were as pretty and tastefully dressed as she. Some of our party 
began an animated flirtation. One susceptible youth made all sorts 
of tender demonstrations in a manner far superior to his ordinary 
demonstrations at the black-board. His fingers were disconcerted. 
His heart went pit-a-pat and the corners of his lips ascended and 
descended with delicious smiles, like a dumb waiter going down and 
coming up with warm oyster stews. His fair neighbor of course could 
not withstand such a battery as this. She replied in accents tender as 
the kiss that summer evening leaves upon the blushing lips of the Hes- 
perides. She seemed conscious that others were listening. Her 
manner was constrained, and J could only catch the words “ sixpence” 
—* please” —“ hand”—“ the driver.” Unfortunately she left soon after- 
wards and all the other ladies soon followed her example. We now 
had time to examine our vehicle. 

I almost despair of describing it, for when we went out we had most 
of the time to keep our eyes shut to keep them from freezing ; and on 
coming back there was so much cigar smoke that the most lynx-eyed 
of the party could scarcely see their hands before them. As near as 
I can judge, it was a long, low, narrow concern, like those mysterious 
and piratical schooners seen at sea. At one end was a bright spot of 
red, something like a fat toper’s nose, this, I believe, was a lantern. 
Atthe other end was the door which, like a fool’s mouth, was always 
open. Although little could be seen, much could be heard. A member 
of our party who has obtained considerable experience in musical mat- 
ters, solemnly avows that he never heard a more hideous concatenation 
and continuation of tortured melody, than that evening pierced the sky, 
like the shrieks of stabbed hyenas with Beethoven singing base. One 
daring individual, after holding his breath for ten minutes, hopelessly 
stretched several joints of his neck in attempting to reach the high 
passages ; while the gutteral grumness of some neighbors of his, appear- 
ed compounded of half donkey, half bullfrog, and the other half 
distant thunder. Quite a variety of pieces were tried, and I may say 
for the honor of our expedition, that everything that was tried was exe- 
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cuted in capital style, without any of those new fangled notions of 
mercy which are getting to be by far too common. 

Oh, my country, my country, what shall be thy fearful destiny when 
the stern virtues of our ancestors shall cease to smile upon the eagle 
of Columbia, when hanging shall be abolished, and the broad winged 
bird of Jove shall no longer flap its feathers in the sunlight of universal 
annexation and sempiternal glory ? 

But we must return to Lake Saltonstall. With only a moderate 
degree of mental exertion, we shall get there as soon as on the memora: 
ble occasion referred to above. Our jolly driver seemed not at all anx- 
ious for the annihilation of distance, and the horses had but little enthv- 
siasm, although taking a casual glance at their singular leanness, one 
might perhaps have thought that they had more spirit than body. But 
you remember that the ten thousand Greeks at last got a glad glimpse of 
the Euxine, and many Sophomoric pericardia were thrilled by the remark- 
able coincidence, to say nothing of some still more striking coincidences 
with divers posts and bridges, as we slowly hove in sight of the glassy 
Lake. 

In less time than it takes shivering Freshmen to vacate the middle 
aisle at evening Chapel service, we bounded from the "Buss. In less 
than the brief space of a minute many were upon the ice, and not a few 
were upon their backs also. Others were upon their knees wooing 
unworthy skate-straps, and soon the whole surface of the Lake seemed 
alive and kicking with hilarity. 

Now began a race-course of practical mathematics, not indeed com- 
plete, but carried as far as the students’ understanding would admit. 
We skated out tangents and cotangents of majestic circles, together with 
signs and wonders, versed, inversed, and reversed, which it would be 
perissological to enumerate. 

One sad Senior, after several awful accidents, in finding his centre of 
gravity, at last indignantly exclaimed, that the whole Pond was a “ pons 
asinorum.” The old skaters were rushing away as if deeply impressed 
with the idea that their stand depended upon their exertions. For 
the novices it was of course very hard to remain “in statu quo,” and 
they were soon lying prostrate on the thick ribbed ice, lamenting that 
their own ribs were endowed with far more tenuity and susceptibility ; 
or, in braver mood, were supinely kicking at the North Star as if defying 
the vaulted heavens to fall and crush them. I afterwards found, how- 
ever, that these last were merely kicking the cold for refusing to warm 
the pedal extremities of the bifurcated continuations, which had been so 
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vainly attempting to form an isosceles triangle, of which Lake Saltonstall 
was the base. The stinging cold had by this time reached the extremities 
even of the most sanguine, and there began to be acry of Fire. Men in 
general quail at that awful announcement. But we were not men in 
general. We quailed not. There were we, far from land and College, 
and the kiss of love, with nothing but the treacherous ice between us 
and Davy Jones’ locker, but still we quailed not—we forty immortal in- 
stances of modern chivalry. We were even afraid that the alarm was 
false. For whence could fire be obtained? What Prometheus had 
thought of matches? What Caliban could fetch us fuel? There were 
some individuals endowed with a strong imagination who professed that 
they had sometimes burned fluid from Pond’s, but we scouted at the 
foolish hypothesis, and sent the “ jolly Junes” to a rail fence, which lay 
in most tempting vicinage. Matches were remembered, and we had a 
fire. Phoebus, what a fire! It would have barbecued Soyer’s ox, and 
made a magnificent cuisine for getting up baby-stake and fricassed 
missionary for the King of the Cannibal Islands. We, however, being 
thankful for small favors, roasted nothing of this sort save our own toes, 
at which of course no body could complain. Congregated upon planks 
and poles, we thus cheerfully endured all the sharpness of a Polar winter; 
as our fire, like the city of Horribazobaugh, was situated upon a hillside, 
the lower half of our happy circle was gracefully reclining against vacan- 
cy, with their feet at an angle of 45° 59’, and the man who sat lowest 
overcame the earth’s attractive forces only by the extraordinary weight 
of his boots. There was a lachrymose legend concerning these boots 
which we cannot now relate. 

One unfortunate wight, in attempting to carry out the Napoleonic 
maxim of piercing the centre, was rushed down to the ice with such 
accelerating velocity, that he found a watery grave almost above his 
knees, and some others are supposed to have perished, as they were miss- 
ing when called upon to pay the omnibus fare. 

However, there were two good omnibus loads when about half past 
en o'clock we started for those blessed isles of Morpheus in the heart of 
Blanket Bay, so called in honor of Thomas Blanket, the discoverer. But 
three considerable obstacles seemed to stare us in the face. The horses 
were skittish, the driver “tight,” and the carriage crazy. The first fact 
became manifest when our steeds delapsed down a steep hill instead of 
ascending in the orthodox manner. The second became palpable when 

the driver, “ by the direction of the spirits,” undertook, Camilla like, “ to 
fly o’er the unbending stumps and skim along the rails.” And the third 
obstacle became alarmingly evident, when the tire of our hind wheel 
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dropped off, leaving one-fourth of all our hopes in the dilapidated and 
multifarious crookedness of a phonographic alphabet. 

We glanced round for one of Davy Crockett’s alligators, or Sinbad’s roe, 
or, perchance, a stray griffin of Oceanus. But we were forced to exclaim, in 
the language of the poet, “Nix-cum-a-rous.” Far ahead on the head of 
a steep hill we descried the other omnibus, and a thrill of joy shot 
through our vitals as we whispered, “We may yet be saved.” With 
all the energy of hope battling with despair—we ran—we sprang—we 
flew like gad-fly-goaded Io, and shortly piled, pell-mell, upon the 
wretched occupants of the groaning "Buss like volcanic strata upon the 
wandering sheep of Mount Vesuvius. 

To define our position it will be simply necessary to throw up thirty or 
forty coppers and see if “ Liberty” or “One cent” is visible. Then 
suppose all the heads upon the coppers suddenly to become vocal with 
all the notes of lamentation and suffocation shrieked through all the 
octaves of despair, add four buffaloes (skins) and eighty cubic feet of 
cigar smoke, and you will have a faint idea of a night of horrors, which 
may have been dimly experienced by the inmates of the black-hole or 
the brazen bull of Perillus. 

Three mortal miles out of our directest way rolled our itinerant con- 
glomeration of human extremities, either because Jehu like Hogarth 
thought that curved lines were the most graceful, or because he wished 
to avoid throwing a silver sop to the Cerberus of East Haven bridge. At 
last when the pangs of hunger were fast approaching the agonies of 
compression and strangulation, and we ominously began to look around 
for the big boots that we might knock in the head some of the lower 
tier, and thus keep the upper department frem starvation—there was a 
sudden pause. Our thirty cents’ worth of misery and mystery was 
expended. In the language of Justice, “we had been taken to the 
place from whence we came.” We feebly muttered “Home.” Slowly 
and solemnly we emerged from our living sepulchre. Then did the 
extent of our suffering become evident. Out of so many that but a few 
hours before had started forth in the pride of manhood and the dignity 
of Sophomores, and the "Buss of the Fair Haven ’Buss Company, a 
scanty remnant only congratulated themselves upon their deliverance. 
Some could not tell the time of night. More than half a dozen were 
compelled to reanimate the vital spark with calorified decoctions of testa- 
eeous bivalves. Scarcely one had sufficient strength to carry home the 
skates he had borrowed that very afternoon, and more than half the 
devoted band were utterly unable to zigzag to public devotions on the 
ensuing morning. 
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Archibald Braxton. 
[Continued from page 154.] 


Time dragged slowly at the Grange. Faces shaded with mute sorrow, 
absence of the usual joyousness and mirth,—even the associations which 
a thousand little objects brought to memory,—served to make home 
wearisome and sad. It was almost a relief when the second day of 
separation came ; there was no reluctance in departure from the scenes 
which were constantly reminding of the dead, by the bitter contrast of 
the present and the past. 

It was hard to come back. Sympathizing glances and the warm and 
earnest pressure of a friendly hand, the subdued tones, and the gentle- 
ness of manner with which all met a sorrowing classmate, though they 
brought a pleasure, it was not unmixed with pain. He turned almost 
for relief to compliance with the harsh rules of the College law. It 
jarred sadly with the finer feelings,—it was hard, with the heart weighed 
down and the spirit broken, to engage in double labor, and with no 
allowance for the mental anguish, be compelled to enter on severer duty 
than all others, as atonement for the absence. But the laws of College 
know not the existence of the heart’; they acknowledge one God, and its 
name is—Intellect. 

There are times when the very measures of cold policy, from the indig- 
nation which their utter disregard of feeling must inspire, will create a 
new life in the object of their rigor, and it was the best thing for the 
mourner that these pressing duties, and a sense of their unkindness, 
robbed him of the moments of reflection and the memory of the past. 

Weeks flew by, and Biennial was approaching. Toa stranger who 
should pass by the old buildings at the hour of midnight, and see light 
streaming through the panes of many windows, hear the hum of voices, 
mingled now and then with the noise of laughter, or a general scuffle, it 
would be a question of somewhat perplexing nature to discover what 
could be the occupation of the inmates. And if passing by again a few 
hours later he should see the same light, hear the same sound,—he would 
gain a bad opinion of the habits and dissipation of a College life. But, 
my dear Sir, they are simply cramming, drawing inspiration from the 
classics and Souchong, or, perhaps, from the mathematics and the 
purest Mocha. Follow up the long dark passage, over these four | 
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wretchedly uneven flights of stairway, and you will be able to know 
better how the thing is done. Rap, tap,—we will introduce you. 

In the previous chapter the interior of a College room has been 
described and with sundry alterations of the reader’s fancy, it will serve 
us asatype. But the grouping and the general characteristics of the 
scene are different. There are something more or less than a dozen 
present, piled or tumbled, as you please to term it, in most picturesque if 
not graceful attitudes about the room. Sans coat, sans boots, sans 
“weskit,” and cravat, they are evidently trying to be much at ease. 
Inverted chairs, tilted to support the head and shoulders, while the floor 
assumes the weight, are in wonderful demand ; those who have not been 
fortunate to secure these are endeavoring to derive some compensation 
by a general stretch-out, and a free use of the body of a luckier friend 
in the place of cushions. The plump, rosy, pippin-faced individual in 
the corner, is particularly favored. Perhaps the easy and good humored 
grunts which he sends forth now and then as a token of disapprobation, 
mark him as a special object to be teased. Or, the sport afforded, as, dis- 
covering this to be of no use, he resorts to muscular exertion, in the 
language of another individual of the party, is “con-sum-mate.” The 
gratification of the four friends, who are quartered on him, seems to be 
unbounded. He of the long legs and slim body answering to the 
appellation “shanks,” is so really and entirely occupied with the torment 
of the “pippin,” that the open Odyssey is scarcely heeded. Are these 
Master Slenders envious of the modern Falstaffis—why else do the lean 
men perseeute the fat? We have made the interruption to present it as 
a psycho—well, if not a psychologic, a most curious fact. 

Seated in the most approved Eastern style upon the table, which is 
made to do the duty of a temporary throne, is the lion of the evening, 
the “ Magister Equitum, (for the benefit of the uninitiated we will 
translate,) “ Poney-reader.” Two large Etnas boil furiously upon the 
hearth-stone, and the hissing of the flame beneath a chafing dish, 
coupled with the grateful odor of stewed products of Fair Haven, are 
the most convincing proofs that the “cramming” is not all intended for 
the brain. Meanwhile, the assembled party are endeavoring to follow 
with their text books the translation which falls glibly from their friend 
upon the table. 

Then arose much-planning Ulysses, and brandishing his mighty 
spear, he cried aloud—* Tom, are those oysters done yet ?” 

“ Don’t see anything of that kind in the text,” was the grave response. 

“Pshaw, you know what I mean, I really think they must be, let’s 
finish up this section and refresh.” 
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Again the reading goes on for some minutes till the book is ended— 
closed with a loud slap, and the party gratified by Tom’s information 
that “all ’s ready, and in prime condition.” 

“ Where ’s Archy ?” 

“Send after Archy.” 

“Wait a moment and I ’ll serve a summons on him,” exclaimed 
“Pippin;” and sitting down he dashed off the following : 

By authority of the “Crowd of Souchongs,” you are hereby com- 
manded to appear at meeting of the S. C., in N. M., on July 10th, at 
123 P. M., then and there to help, aid, assist and succor in devouring 
whatsoever said Crowd shall have then provided. 

Signed, wae 

Dated at Yale College, 185-. Pres. Souch. 

“Come along now, gentlemen ; where ’s my posse comitatus ?? and 
seizing a boot in one hand, while the other held the summons, he 
crossed the entry and commenced a thundering tattoo upon Braxton’s 
door. 

“Open in the name ef the law !—Come, come, Archy, there is no use 
in resistance, the decrees of the Souchong are unchangeable as the 
Medes and Persians, you know; can’t let you be making a blue of your- 
self,” he continued, good humoredly, as he saw our friend still inclined 
to offer a remonstrance,—that ’s right, a few moments frolic and we ’ll 
put the ‘oAupnric’ through in fine style.” 

Books were now thrown aside, each one helping himself to the tea and 
oysters, and a conversation on the all-engrossingtopic became general. 

“ Have you your Biennial pantaloons yet ?” 

“No, Chatterly’s at work upon them ; gets up a good article don’t he? 
the last Class rushed al] analytics on his wristbands last year.” 

“Well, I only hope we don’t get some formulas, that ’s all, or rushes 
will be scarce in spite of wristbands.” 

“Come, fellows, hurry up, we ’ve three more books of the Odyssey yet, 
before we put through the Alcestis.” 

“ Wide awake, wide awake.” 

“ Con-sum-mate !” 

“One more cup of tea, and a polka,”—and whistling an accompani- 
ment, away go Shanks and Pippin on a full swing around the room. 
Others join in with an utter disregard of chairs and crockery, bumping 
this, upsetting that, and demolishing the other, until tired out and 
awakened they are ready for “the three books” and continuance of the 
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cramming. Wishing them an easy “scheme” and successful effort on 
the morrow, we prefer to leave them. 


CHAPTER V. 
“ Naught that’s mortal long can last, 
And Biennial is past ; 
Every rush and fizzle made 
Every body frigid laid.” 

The transition from the drudgery of Sophomore to the independence 
of the Junior year, the realization of the thought that they were now 
members of the “upper Classes,” and permission to engage behind 
North Middle in that manly occupation usually accorded to, as a known 
perogative of the Juniors, (we refer of course to their classic recreation, 
p-tch-ng c—ts,) the whole tenor, in short, of the Junior life was adapted 
to dispel the recollections of the past. The exertions of the Sophomore 
year and Biennial labor, seemed to have exhausted all the energy of 
study and to make them look upon the Junior as a year of pleasure. 
Every afternoon saw crews sauntering along Chapel street and displaying 
to the gaze of lady passers the trim boating costume with its jaunty man- 
of-war hat, and exquisite carelessly loose tie. Every moonlight evening 
swift boats shot out on the calm bay of New Haven, bearing fair freight 
to the Old Fort or the Light, and the song of manly voices kept time to 
the oar-beat, or came floating on the waters in reply and challenge to 
the softer echoes from some favored boat, now and then perhaps accom- 
panied by the sweet tones of the flute. 

Picnics were planned, and the rough sides of Mount Carmel, and the 
steeps of Roaring Brook lent their aid to pleasure, and were frequent 
witness of flirtations and good cheer. 

The old rooms of North Middle all at once seemed to become vocal 
and to pour forth catches suited to the parlor or the serenade, rather than 
the smoky atmosphere or the boisterous merriment of College. Nor was 
this all, for, unlike the vocal Memnon, old North Middle sent forth sounds 
continually, far from sweet toned or harmonious; the violin squeaked, 
flute squealed, and flageolet burst forth in shrill screams at all seasons, 

‘te the great discomfiture of studious Freshmen on the ground floor, or 
the envious Sophomores in the room above. The handles of the foils 
were dusty and the boxing-gloves kicked in exile underneath the lounge; 
portraits of great musical composers had replaced the torn-down etch- 
ings which had portrayed “Tipton Slasher” and the glories of the game- 
cock and the Union races. Mysterious looking parties, cloaked, and with 
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dark lanterns, issued at a late hour from the building, and were next 
seen in proximity to York Square, Crown street, or Grove Hall. From 
cessation of all music in their absence, and the prevalence of boquets on 
the next day in the College, it would not be difficult to infer their errand 
or the meaning of the musical enthusiasm. 

As the winter came on, sleigh-rides took the place of boating; 
skating and coasting parties were as frequent as the former picnics, and 
the white crusting of the hills on Tutor’s lane and Sachem’s wood, 
crunched to the pressure of the gliding runner,—the smooth surface 
of Lake Saltonstall was creased ina thousand places by the sharp 
steel of the skater, and bore often the light weight of ladies as they 
were drawn swiftly over it on the handsleds of the gallant Juniors. 
Winter passed by as to all appearance it is always passing in “ the 
third year,” full of life and merriment, and with more association in 
the world outside the College. Archy’s bill at Fowler’s for Cologne 
and cardamon was unlimited, and his patronage of Lutz and Ryan 
carried to an extent almost alarming. It was quite surprising how 
frequent upon Wednesday and Saturday afternoons his steps tended 
down street to the Post, and how often upon his arrival there, it 
became necessary to return in search of something to the @ollege. 
If he was thus compelled to meet more frequently ladies and boarding 
schools on their shopping expeditions, surely, though a strange coinci- 
dence, it could be by no means an intention. There were envious 
people who, however, thought it might be, and it needed not the polite 
attentions of our friend, as a member of the Spoon Committee, to 
crushed bonnets and lost slippers on the evening of the “ annual 
jam,” to procure for him the name, among many, of a ladies’ man. 

His letters home soon abounded in mysterious allusions. Yet, in 
answer to the frequent inquiries of Constance, “ who she was?” and 
what he meant by “ being possibly surprised,” his replies were more 
carefully indefinite and incomprehensible. Rumor among classmates 
had however settled it, that a pair of black eyes at Grove Hall had 
completely “smashed” him. When, at the close of Junior year, the 
owner of the black eyes spending the vacation eastward, Braxton 
found it necessary to see something of New England, doubt was 
banished, and the handsome Georgian was pronounced “ engaged.” 
Was he? 

(To be eontinued. ) 
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Charge of the SGth. 





Wir a crash, with a smash, 
With a dash onward, 
Into Biennial hall, 
Rushed the bold hundred. 


Into Biennial hall, 

Rushed the bold hundred, 
For up came an order which, 

No one had blundered. 

“ Forward the Soph Brigade! 

Onward with ponies’ aid:” 
Into Biennial hall, 

Rushed the bold hundred. 


“ Forward the Soph Brigade!” 

No man was there dismayed, 

Not though the Juniors said 
They flunked and blundered : 

They did not make reply, 

They did not reason why, 

But bound to rush or die, 

Into Biennial hall, 
Rushed the bold hundred. 


Tutors to right of them, 

Tutors to left of them, 

Tutors in front of them, CG 
Looked on and wondered. 

For when the Chapel bell 


Toll’d out its mournful knell, Y 
Boldly they rushed and well, c 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell, Y 
Rushed the bold hundred. 

M 
Flashed all their weapons bare, tl 
Flashed all their pens in air, 
Wasting the paper there, y 
Skinning from ponies while, t 


All the Profs. wondered ; 
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Plunged in the classic smoke, 
With many an inky stroke, 
The Latin lines they broke; 
Onward, right on they rushed, 
Rushed the bold hundred. 


Tutors to right of them, 
Tutors to left of them, 
Tutors behind them, 
Spouted and thundered; 
Answering with a yell, 
Those that had fought so well, 
Came from the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that had rushed of them, 
Rushed of one hundred. 


. When can their glory fade? 
O the great rush they made! 
All the Profs. wondered, 
Honor the rush they made! 
Honor the Soph Brigade, 
Noble one hundred. 


The Cutor’s Ghost. 


On the fly-leaf of an old copy of Puffendorf’s Law of Nature, in the 
College Library, is the following memorandum : 

“Be it known that on the 22nd day of April, 1799, the members of 
Yale College had the following exellent dinner in the hall of said 
College, viz: Baked Shad stufed with white Beens.”* 

I mentioned this circumstance one evening to an old graduate of 
Yale, with whom I chanced to be passing part of the last vacation. 

“ Speaking of beans,” said he, “ reminds me of a queer story which 
was somewhat current in my college days. A Ghost-Story in which 
the aforesaid vegetable played quite a part. Did you ever hear it ?” 





*This inscription can be verified by a reference tothe volume. There are 
two copies of Puffendorf. It is in the oldest; we have transcribed it litera- 
tim, and are not responsible for the orthography. 
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“ Not to my knowledge,” said I, and expressed an earnest wish to 
be enlightened upon the subject. So he told me the following story, 
which [ jot down for the benefit of those who may be in the same 
state of ignorance in which I was. 

“It was a great many years ago, before the American Revolution, 
before the old College laws were done away, that the event I narrate 
took place. Among those old laws was one requiring a constant use 
of the Latin language in rendering excuses, and in common conversa- 
tion, so far as practicable. It is said that even at the College com- 
mons the conversation was carried on for the most part in Latin. 

“ Of course a word or two of English could be pardoned from the 
undergraduates, or at least from the three lower class ; while Seniors 
and Tutors were expected to discourse in the pure Ciceronian tongue. 
It is said the term Hog-Latin had its origin from a frightened Fresh 
man, who wishing a slice of pork, asked for it in the following terms: 
* Da mihi slice of hoggum ;’ but I connot vouch for the authenticity of 
the anecdote. 

“The advent of a new tutor was then, as well as in my time, regarded 
with considerable curiosity, especially by those who were under his 
particular charge. His antecedents were most carefully discussed. 
His stand in his class ascertained. Various anecdotes of his college 
course circulated, and in short, a complete inventory made of his 
qualifications, social and mental. 

“ At the time of which I am speaking, there was a much better op- 
portunity afforded for ascertaining the character of the tutor, than when 
I was in College, or, 1 presume, even at the present. He took his 
meals at the commons with the students. They heard him discourse 
upon the weather, or touch upon the news of the day, all in Latin. Woe 
be to the tutor who made a mistake in speaking. Some of the critics 
would be sure to notice it, and there was no peace for the erring. 

“It was the commencement of a new year, that the event occurred, 
to which I have made such a long preamble. One of the old tutors 
had accepted a call to preach, and a new one had taken his place. A 
meek and lamb-like look had the new tutor. He scarcely ever was 
seen to smile. He spoke in a voice weak and tremulous, as if afraid 
of its own echo. He had a leg not much bigger than a corpulent 
broom-stick. His body was thin and lank. But his head, by its size, 
seemed to atone for the smallness of the rest of his frame. As it was 
the fashion then to wear tight-fitting silk stockings and breeches, and a 
cocked hat, you may perhaps imagine the figure our hero made in the 
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streets. He resembled an animated pair of tongs surmounted by a 
huge pumpkin. 

“ The first sentiment the students felt for him was pity. But this was 
quickly dispelled, for they soon Jearned that in the recitation room, he 
had no pity for them. ‘Then they sought an opportunity of ridiculing 
him. It was not long in coming. 

“ During the first week of his tutorship he had not scarcely dared to 
speak at the table for fear of blundering in his Latin. What little he 
did say was uttered in so low atone that no one could hear him. 
What he wished was learned more from his looks than from his words. 
But practice emboldened him. He ventured a remark or two about the 
weather which were unexceptionable. He talked politics in language 
worthy of old Rome. At last, however, he failed, and such a failure ! 

“It was bean-day, that is to say, Saturday. The new tutor had taken 
a long walk and came in a little late to dinner. The senior tutor, who 
carved, was busily talking with his neighbor, and did not notice his 
quiet entrance. He sat a moment or two, and then, as he was very 
hungry, by reason of his long walk, ventured to pass his plate. He 
asked for what he wished in alowtone. ‘The senior tutor did not 
hear. Again he spoke, in a louder key, and the students were still 
that they might hear him. He saw their eyes all fixed upon him and 
he became embarrassed. ‘The blood rushed to his face. He could 
not think of what he wished to say. 

“* Da — said he, and cleared his throat as if something had sud- 
denly fallen into it. 

“* Da mihi, and stopped to cough by way of gaining time to think. 
The Latin name of beans had fled his treacherous memory. Just then 
the senior tutor turned and saw him sitting there. 

“« Quid velis?’ asked he. ‘The big drops of sweat stood on the big 
brow of the big-headed tutor. Speak he must, for to keep silence was 
to confess ignorance. There was no resource but to speak English. 
So he answered— 

“* Beans.’ 

“ The senior tutor dropped bis knife in deep astonishment. He had 
long presided at that table, and had never before heard a word of 
English from a tutor. The momentous consequences of such an event 
were not to be calculated. The example to the rising generation 
seated at the table with him, the encouragement it would afford them 
to use common English instead of classic Latin, all. flashed upon his 
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mind. Even then he could hear the half-suppressed titter of the stu- 
dents. 

“ He did not fill the plate which was before him. He rose from the 
table, and beckoned for the new tutor to follow him. 

“Meekly and quietly rose the thin-legged man from the table. 
Hurriedly and tearfully did he crowd his enormous hat over his brows. 
Slowly and solemnly followed he the older tutor to his room. Silently 
and sorrowfully did he receive a lecture upon the enormity of his de- 
linquency. 

“*T shall not report your ease to the other members of the faculty, 
was said by the kind old Tutor in conclusion, ‘as this is your first 
offense, and a great deal of allowance is to be made for your inexpe- 
rience. But if ever the offense is repeated, if ever I hear such a 
word from your lips again, I shall feel it my duty to report it to the 
President. Speak English! You might as well talk Indian. Any- 
body can speak English, the wild savages talk Indian, but the learned 
converse in Latin.’ 

“ Confessing the heinousness of his offense the younger Tutor took 
his leave. But a new prospect was opened before him ;—a prospect 
of mortification and almost insult. That night a small package, neatly 
wrapped up, was left at his door. He opened it and found a pint of 
white Beans. He chanced the next recitation to ask a student con- 
cerning the doctrines of Pythagoras, and he received an answer that 
one of their peculiar doctrines was the inculcation of a total absti- 
nence from Beans. One day a paper was passed around in the recita- 
tion room, which excited so much merriment in every successive one 
who read it, that he demanded it. After the recitation was over he 
perused its contents. It was simply an 


EPIGRAM. 
When our recent Tutor is heard to speak, 
This truth one certainly gleans, 
Whatever he knows of Euclid or Greek, 
In Latin he don’t know Beans. 

“ In truth this ill-omened vegetable now haunted his whole existence. 
Go where he would, he could not escape it. He saw the thought of 
Beans lurking beneath the half-suppressed smile and mischievous 
glance with which his approach was regarded by the students. He 
saw it in the condescending and pitying air with which the senior 
Tutor viewed him. The winds that whistled through the crannies of 
Old South Middle, seemed to utter the name of Beans; and it was 
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caught up and repeated a thousand times by the murmuring branches 
of the trees. Even the town-boys learned the story, and if he met a 
company of urchins in the street, some one would say, ‘There goes 
the Tutor who don’t know Beans.’ Perhaps this may be the origin of 
that common saying concerning any unintelligent person, that, to use a 
circumlocution, he is ignorant of the aforesaid garden vegetable. 

“ But the worst was yet to come. During the stay of our hero in 
College, he had conceived a passion for a certain young lady, who 
was, while he was an undergraduate, quite coy. But upon his acces- 
sion to a tutorship, which was considered quite an honor, she had 
encouraged his bashful advances. Although he had ‘ never told his 
love,’ he had reason to believe that she was not entirely indifferent to 
his attentions, nor displeased by.them. Imagine, then, his astonish- 
ment at a most chilling reception with which she greeted him when 
he called a few days after the occurrence I have mentioned. He tried 
to think in what he had offended her. He reviewed his whole con- 
duct and could find no neglect with which to accuse himself. He rose 
to depart after a few moments of frigid conversation. 

“« For the future, sir, said she, as he was leaving, ‘ you will please 
call on other members of the family. My parents will be most happy 
to see you, but | shall be otherwise engaged during your visits.’ 

“It was too much. His diffidence was banished by her scorn. 
Down on his knees fell the poor pale-faced, bashful tutor, and address- 
ing her in tones which would have moved the heart of a marble statue, 
(supposing they have hearts,) exclaimed : 

“* Will you never see me again? Do you know how dearly | love 
you? Ihave dared to hope that you loved me—would one day be 
mine ! 

“* Be yours!’ replied she, drawing herself up in the most approved 
tragedy style, ‘I would as willingly marry an idiot. Do you suppose 
that I would have a husband, {unless he was a great deal better look- 
ing than you,) of whom the very boys in the street could say, ‘he 
don’t know Beans? Go, sir, and never let me see you again.’ 

“The sad Tutor went his way sadder than ever. From that time he 
grew indifferent to his books, indifferent to his class, indifferent to 
everything. He wasted away toa mere shadow. His breeches and 
stockings hung baggily about his attenuated walking sticks, for legs 
they could not be called. Everything dwindled away but his head. 
That, by the diminution of the rest of his body, seemed to grow pre- 
ternaturally large. Fimally, he disappeared. 
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“ One morning he was not in the Tutor’s box. It was thought he had 
‘slept over.’ Noon came; he was not there. His room was enter- 
ed. Noone had slept there the previous night. Inquiry was made 
for him, but no clue or trace could be found which might lead to his 
discovery. The last that was seen of him he was walking up a cart- 
path which led into the woods from the end of College street. All 
search for him in the forest was ineffectual. There was a current 
report that he had drowned himself in the Creek which leads up near 
the foot of East Rock. Butno one ever knew. At all events the 
cart-path in which he was last seen is, to this day, called Tutor’s Lane ; 
and, when [ was in College, it was said his ghost might be seen on 
clear moon-light nights, dressed in the same old style, walking up and 
down the lane, and sometimes venturing down to the residence of his 
lady near the foot of Elm street, where it wandered among the bean- 
poles of her father’s garden. And once, indeed, I had the good fortune 
to see it. 

«When, and how?’ I asked. 

“It was near the close of the summer term. There was a little 
social party of us assembled at a friend’s house and I had told this 
same story. Oneof the ladies lived near that part of the city where | 
had located the residence of the ghost’s loved one, when | proposed 
that I should walk home with her to point out the real house ; for she 
averred the whole story to be a creation of my own. We neared the 
house. It is on the right side of Elm street as you go towards State, 
and stands quite a distance from the street. Fancy our surprise when 
we saw there in the yard, leaning against a tree, in a pensive attitude, 
the Ghost. He seemed to be gazing up to the chamber where formerly 
his beloved had dreamed. There was the same enormous cocked hat 
upon his head, the same clothes loosely hanging about his limbs, 
which the tradition had described. We could see in the clear moon- 
light his loose coat flutter in the breeze, and his arms gently waving, as 
if imploring some unseen one to pity him. 

“ The lady with me clung to my arm trembling and frightened. I was 
startled, but assumed as brave an air as possible. 

“*Tt is the ghost!’ whispered she. ‘I will go and speak to it,’ said 
I, while my knees smote together like Belshazzar’s. 

“ «Don’t, pray don’t,” said she, and I didn’t. But I had all the credit 
of bravery, and as many thanks for protection, as if I had found out 
who or what it was. And the young lady firmly believed that she had 
seen a ghost, until I informed her of one unfortunate circumstance 
that destroyed her illusion. 
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had «“* What was that?’ I asked. 

ter- - “Til tell you. The next day I was passing that same house and 
ade what should I see up in the cherry-tree, in the front-yard, but the 
his Ghost. There he sat calmly and composedly looking vacantly into 
art the air. I was astonished. 

All “* Bob, said I, carelessly to a fellow-student who was with me, 
ent ‘that ’s rather a queerly dressed gentleman up in the tree yonder.’ 

ear “*Ha! ha! said he, ‘I had a great time manufacturing him. I 
the came down last night to make a call and get some cherries, and the 
te 5 lady of the house mentioned that they were very much troubled by the 
on birds. I proposed making a scarecrow. So she went up stairs and 
ind brought down some old clothes and rigged out the gentleman in the tree. 
his We left him under the tree last night. They have given him his 
in- present lofty position this morning. He looks natural, don’t he ?” 

ine “* Very,’ I replied, but I never told Bob this veritable ghost-story ; 


and what was very strange, I managed that the young lady should also 
keep the secret so that no one ever knew how badly we were deceived.” 


tle Thus ended the story. 
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le, CORRESPONDENCE. 

en To Proressorn OLMSTED. 

e Sir :—At a meeting of the Class of ’55, held this day, (24th Feb.,) on the 
occasion of the termination of your last eourse of lectures to that Class, we, the 

ly J 

‘ undersigned, were appointed a Committee to present you the following resolu- 

a! ‘ 
tion : 

Ss, Resolved, That the Class of ’55, having listened to the late course of lectures 

n- by Professor Olmsted on Meteorology and Astronomy, and having received 

48 therefrom an unusual amount of instruction and pleasure, do hereby return to 
Professor Olmsted their sincere thanks, and express towards him their very 

n high appreciation of his services and kindness; with the assurance that neither 


his instructions nor his courtesy shall ever be forgotten. 


In behalf of the Class, 
id N. W. Bumsreap, 


D. L. Huntineton, ( Committee. 
8. T. Woopwarp, ) 


To Messrs. N. W. Bumsteap, D. L. Huntineton, 8. T. Woopwarp, Committee. 
GENTLEMEN :—I could not but be greatly pleased with your note, express- 

ing such respectful and affectionate sentiments towards me on the part of your 

e Class, Assured, as I have been, of the lively and intelligent interest which 


it 
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they have taken in my lectures on Meteorology and Astronomy, I have felt it a 
high privilege to lead them through the delightful and varied fields of creation 
over which we have roamed in company. Happy is the lot of the teacher 
when he can truly say labor ipse voluptas, and happier still when he can find 
pupils who make him such kind returns. 

I beg you, Gentlemen, to express to your classmates my most fervent good 
wishes for the happy termination of their academic course, and for their future 
progress to the highest seats of usefulness and honor; and to assure them that 
while I live, I shall ever hold among my most cherished recollections my con- 
nection with the Class of ’55. 

Very Truly Yours, 


Denison OLMSTED. 
Yale College, Feb. 26, 1855. 


CLASS MEETING OF ’56. 


The Class of ’56 assembled on Wednesday, Feb. 7th, for the purpose of elect- 
ing Editers of the Yale Literary Magazine. John H. Worrall was called to 
preside, and Messrs. Arnot, Peck and Richardson were appointed Tellers. The 
following gentlemen were chosen : 


G. F. Batty, North Salem, N. Y. 
J. M. Brown, Frankfort, Ky. 
W. H. W. Campsett, Chelsea, Mass. 
H. Du Bois, Fishkill, N. Y. 
L. C. Fiscuer, Baltimore, Md. 


SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 
At the regular Election, Feb. 21st, the following officers were chosen: 


LINONIA. BROTHERS, 
President. 
H. Grsson, C. R. Parmer. 
Vice-President, 
8S. CurrrenpEn, C. M. Tyzzr. 
Secretary. 
E. A. Surra, B. D. Macruper. 
Vice-Secretary. 
8. O. Seymour, J. C. Dar. 
PRIZES. 


Prizes awarded to the Sophomore Class, for English Composition, second 
term. 


1st Division. Qnd Division. 8d Division. 
lst Prize, A. H. Srrone, i é. M. Hocum, CO. Norrurop 
N. C. Perarns, . 
8. J. Douarass, { H. C. Prarr, 
and Prise, sees » i A. M. Wueeter, D. G.Porrer. 
8d Prize, N. D. Wetts, M. Tytzr, i 4 2. Beemssm, 
L. D. Hopex 
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Editor's Table. 


GentLe Reaper, are you indolent? Nay, smooth away those ugly frowns, 
and banish that look of virtuous indignation. Indeed we mean no offense, We 
would only awaken your sympathies in our behalf, and pour into your gracious 
ear the tale of our troubles. Ah! how sadly do we need your commiseration. 
Here for the past week have we been flying ’round in a perfect agony of care 
and business; and, like the poor dove cast out from Mr. Noah’s ark, have found 
no rest for the sole of our foot. Up and down Chapel street, from printer to 
contributor, and back again from contributor to printer, has been our daily 
round, Already,as Mr. Weller would say, we are,“ wisibly vasting,” and have 
actually been obliged to postpone our lithograph until we recover lost flesh. 
Ah! “‘ Maga,” “Maga,” sad indeed were the days we wooed thee, and evil the 
hour when we were first beguiled by thy charms, 

But even in our busiest moments, we must confess that we ’ve had one never 
failing source of relief. It ’s consisted in flying visits to the lofty sanctum of 
the “smoking” editor. How refreshing to mount up there, above all the din 
and turmoil of this busy world, and contemplate the philosophic indolence of 
its worthy occupant! To us, as we burst in panting with fatigue and vexa- 
tion—out of humor with mankind in general, and printers in particular, it is 
like the balm of Gilead, or the pouring of oil upon troubled waters. We 
advise you, reader, if ever you are faint and weary with incessant labor, to pay 
a visit to this same sanctum—there thou shalt listen to words of the most genial 
philosophy, and behold naught around thee but “images of rest.” Speaking 
of indolence—we have a peculiar philosophy of our own upon this subject. It 
is not yet, however, fully matured; but perhaps at some future day we may 
give it forth. At present we will only remark, that they, of all men, are our 
especial aversion, who are continually striving to turn this fair earth of ours 
into a vast workshop—who, not content with leading a life of drudgery them- 
selves, must need perambulate the streets, like the Angel Gabriel with his horn, 
and shout their everlasting cry of “ work,” “ work,” into the ear of every 
poor loiterer; rousing him from his pleasant dreams, and dispelling, perchance, 
lovelier visions than ever crossed the shadow of their own ungentle souls. 


“ Now taste and try this temper, sirs, 
Mood it and brood it in your breast ; 
Or if ye ween, for worldly stirs, 
That man does right to mar his rest, 
Let me be deft, and debonair, 
I am content, I do not care.” 


But to return to “Maga.” We tell you in confidence, dear reader, that she 
is somewhat of a vixen. You’ve no idea what a capricious and whimsical thing 
she is. Here she keeps us running about, correcting and re-correcting—fitting 
and refitting before we can suite her fastidious taste. She isalso very capri- 
cious in her moods as to when she will appear in public. Sometimes it takes a 
deal of coaxing to get her out at all. Then again just as we ’ve settled down to a 
good, comfortable time of domestic quiet, she suddenly bursts in upon us, all 
arrayed in holiday attire—sends us on ahead, trumpet in hand, to proclaim her 
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approach, and what is worse, expects us, after she has passed, to dance some 
unsightly jig for the amusement of the bystanders. Now we don’t suppose, 
reader, you ’ll believe anything so absurd of a person of our quiet character; 
but the pains with which we are even now practicing the steps prove to us, that 
it is a sad reality. But, after all, we ’ve a real affection for “ Maga,” and are 
proud to escort her into company. Indeed, we should get along very comfort- 
ably together, were she not so terribly coquettish. This is a sad failing of 
her’s. Would you believe it!—some five new candidates for her favors have 
just appeared upon the stage; and we occasionally detect her bestowing upon 
them the smiles which of right belong only tous. Really this is too bad. The 
truth is, she’s about to cast us off. O that our head were waters, and our 
eyes a fountain of tears! But surely she might wait until we were decently 
buried before entering into a new alliance. Nevermind! It’s, at least, some 
consolation to know that she ’ll serve our rivals exactly the same trick; and 
just when they think that they ’ve wholly won her little heart, she ‘Il coolly 
give them “the mitten,” and smile upon some new comer. 

But we weary you, reader, with our grumbling. In truth we are sadly out 
of spirits to-night. The blustering March winds are howling fearfully, and 
ever and anon startle us with their dismal shrieks. How the old Elms toss 
their arms, moaning and groaning as if in deepest woe! A poor night, indeed 
for jesting and trifling! And yet we would not have it otherwise. A fitting 
dirge is this for Old Winter !—yes! far more fitting than the sunny smile with 
which at first the young Spring greeted us. But we feel little joy at his de 
parture—nay, we would drop a tear of regret upon the old man’s bier. It 
reminds us too forcibly that our dream-life is well nigh ended. Many of us 
have passed our last winter under the protection of Alma Mater ; and this 
awful dirge speaks sadly to us of College friendships soon to be interrupted, 
and heart-ties soon to be broken. The termination of our connection with you 7 
too, dear reader, is fast approaching. It is not our purpose, however, to write 
a valedictory. We leave that to a far abler and worthier pen. But as we now, 
individually, bid you “ good-bye,” and appear before you, perhaps, for the last 
time, we cannot refrain from assuring you of our hearty good will, and expressing 
it in the words of the Monks of old—“ Benedicite! Benedicite! Pax vobiscum.” 


Many of our readers will doubtless remember some very beautiful stanzas 
that appeared in the third No. of the “ Lit.,” under the title “ Olden Memo- 
ries.” We have lately been informed, on excellent authority, that they were 
published some years ago in the “ Boston Miscellany,” and were written by 
Lewis J. Cist, Esq., now of Cincinnati. We must apologize to our readers for 
this oversight, as we have no design to present to them any but genuine Col- 
lege articles. We would inform the gentleman who sent us the above men- 
tioned stanzas with his own name accompanying them, that his two subsequent 
articles have been received; and also that they have been rejected solely upon 
their own merits. TWe first, entitled “Pun-gent,” though doubtless intended 
as a specimen of wit, we cannot but regard as a perfect miracle of stupidity; 
while the second is far too erudite and classical a production for our pages. Per- 
haps the best advice we can give him, is that he reserve his wit for the corner 
of some country newspaper; and carry hisstolen wares to the piratical journal 
of the Harpers. We beg that, in future, he will favor ws with neither the 
one, nor the other. 








